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Contributors and Articles 


Joun VAN OosteN, author of the article on “The Great 
Lakes Fisheries” (page 211) discusses the background 
and work of the International Board of Inquiry for the 
Great Lakes Fisheries, which has recently submitted its 
report to the President and Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King, after a two-year investigation. 

Dr. Van Oosten, in charge of Great Lakes Fishery 
Investigations for the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, acted as one of the representatives of the United 
States Government on the Board. The other member 
of the Board from this country was Hubert R. Gallagher, 
Assistant Director of the Council of State Governments. 

Findings of the Board, which Dr. Van Oosten re- 
ports, recommend that, based on the results of common 
studies of these fisheries, regulations for their manage- 
ment be formulated and tested by a joint agency of the 
two countries. This would be brought about by interna- 
tional treaty. Regulation in this country would be 
through the concurrent action of federal and state 
governments. 


GeorcGe B. McKissin, Director of the Department of 
Finance for the State of Illinois, is the author of the 
article on “Wartime Fiscal Problems in Illinois” (page 
213). Before his appointment to this post in 1941, Mr. 
McKibbin was, for more than twenty years, a promi 
nent member of the Chicago bar. He has served as 
President of the Civic Federation and the Bureau of 
Public Efficiency. 

Mr. McKibbin discusses the adjustments which have 
been made to harmonize the essential services and the 
financial policy of Illinois with the programs and poll 
cies of the Nation since December 7, 1941. Economies 
and greater efficiency in operation have been effected, 
wherever possible and advisable, by such means as job 
classification and wage standardization. It was thus 
possible for the State to invest large surplus funds in 
United States Governmental securities. The problems 
connected with the present and potential revenue struc- 
ture of the State and the creation of a fund for post-war 
planning are discussed. 


JeremiAu J. Donovan, whose article “Manpower Con- 
servation—A ‘Must’ for Management,” (page 215) con- 
tains timely suggestions for solving this pressing prob- 
lem, has been in close contact with personnel adminis- 
tration in the public service over a period of years. The 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
includes among its membership public personnel officials 
and agencies in all sections of the country. The organi- 
zation’s Headquarters Office, of which Mr. Donovan is 
Assistant Director, serves as a clearing house for infor- 


mation concerning public personnel problems and their 
solutions. In addition to these activities, Mr. Donovan 
also acts as Assistant Editor of Public Personnel Re- 
view, the professional journal of the public personnel 
field. Before joining the staff of the Assembly, he was 
Deputy State Personnel Director of the State of Ar- 
kansas. Prior to that, he was a staff member of the 
Detroit City Civil Service Commission and served as 
personnel consultant for the Michigan State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. 


THe DECEMBER ISSUE Of STATE GOVERN MENT will prove 
of special interest to the many officials interested in prob- 
lems of state constitutional revision. An article by 
Robert W. Hendrickson, State Treasurer of New Jersey, 
and Chairman of the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments, which reviews the work of the 
Commission on Revision of the New Jersey Constitu- 
tion will be one of the main features. Another matter 
of increasingly general concern at this time—that of 
birth certificates and personal identification—will be dis- 
cussed by L. M. Guinan, Director of the Division of Ad- 
ministrative Management and Research of the Minnesota 
Department of Administration. 


Tue Lerrer of President Roosevelt to the Executive 
Director of the Council of State Governments, which 
appears as the frontispiece of this issue of State Gov- 
ernment, pertains to the subject of federal-state-local 
fiscal relationships. 

Federal representatives met with the Tax Committee 
of the Council of State Governments in Washington, 
D. C., October 17. Various measures were discussed 
which, if carried out, would at the same time safeguard 
the financial structure of the country and integrate gov- 
ernmental fiscal policy for the solution of wartime and 
postwar problems. 


New Editor 

WITH THIS ISSUE, STATE GOVERNMENT becomes 
the editorial responsibility of a new member of 
the Staff of the Council of State Governments, 
Herbert Wiltsee. Mr. Wiltsee’s training and ex- 
perience fit him admirably for the task of insuring 
to the readers of STATE GOVERN MENT information 
of increasing value on the problems of today. From 
1936 to 1941, he did research and editorial work 
for the Social Science Research Council of the 
University of Chicago, and for the past year served 
as a member of the Department of History and 
Political Science of Alma College, Alma, Mich- 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


September 26, 1942 


My dear Mr. Bane: 


I am today asking the Secretary of the Treasury and the 

Director of the Budget to represent the Federal Government on 

the joint Federal-state—local committee on fiscal policies and 
practices, which you proposed in your letter of September l. 

Both these gentlemen have taken great interest, officially and 
individually, in the problems you propose to consider. I am 

sure they will be glad to work with the state and local com- 
mittee established by the Council of State Governments. 


On several occasions I have spoken of the importance of 
Federal-state-—local fiscal relationships. In my Budget Message 
in January, 1941, I reiterated my belief that no really 
satisfactory tax reform can be achieved until this fiscal re- 
lationship is readjusted. In the Budget Message in 1942 I 
reviewed briefly the measures by which state and local govern- 
ments have undertaken to reinforce the national fiscal policy 
for the war and post-war period. Through traditional democratic 
practices and within the framework of our federal system of 
government, we are moving steadily toward a healthier fiscal 
relationship. I hope the new joint committee will contribute 
to this progress by formulating sound and practical recommenda- 
tions for legislative and administrative actions for the Federal 
government, for the State governments, and for the local govern- 
ments. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Frank Bane, Executive Director 
The Council of State Governments 
1313 East Sixtieth Street 

Chicago, Illinois 
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The Great Lakes Fisheries . 


A Review of the Report of the International 
Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries 


By JoHN VAN OOSTEN 
In charge, Great Lakes Fishery Investigations, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


n AvuGuST, 1942, the International Board of 

Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries sub- 
mitted its report to the governments of the United 
States and Canada. This report which culminates 
a two-year investigation recommended a common 
or joint agency of control for the fisheries through 
an international treaty. 

The Board was established February 29, 1940, 
by an exchange of notes between the two govern- 
ments and for the purpose of studying the taking 
of Great Lakes fish and submitting recommenda- 
tions for the preservation and development of the 
Great Lakes fisheries. The appointment of this 
Board was the direct result of the recommendation 
of a conference of public officials held at Detroit, 
Michigan, on February 25-26, 1938, under the 
auspices of the Council of State Governments. 

The Board’s report and the supplemental report 
of the United States members were based on an 
analysis of all available records of catch, on a 
review of all pertinent scientific, historical, legal, 
and administrative documents and reports, and 
on a study of the testimony of the commercial 
fishermen and others familiar with the Great Lakes 
fisheries. Twenty-nine public hearings were held 
and a detailed questionnaire was sent to some four 
thousand licensed commercial fishermen. 
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The report of the full Board covered briefly in 
general terms the principal problems that confront 
the Great Lakes fishing industry. This report em- 
phasized the deficiencies and gaps that exist in 
the present knowledge of the Great Lakes fisheries 
and pointed to the need of further study. 

Since most of the research work on the Great 
Lakes fisheries had been carried on by United 
States investigators and the question of uniform 
regulation involved to a large degree the interre- 
lationships of the several Great Lakes States in 
this country, the United States representatives on 
the Board felt that a more detailed report was 
required for a full understanding of the problems 
from the United States point of view. Then, too, 
the work of the Canadian members of the Board 
was curtailed considerably by the war. The sup- 
plemental report of the United States commission- 
ers, therefore, contains more specific and detailed 
information than does the principal report. 

It has long been recognized that if proper and 
effective measures for the management of the 
Great Lakes fisheries are to be enacted these must 
be made uniform whenever and wherever condi- 
tions, both environmental and competitive, are 
the same or similar. Not only must the regulations 
be uniform but also the enforcement of them and 
the methods of enforcement. Such uniformity is 
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especially demanded where the fisheries are de- 
pendent on a common stock. 

As early as 1875 the Superintendent of Michi- 
gan State Fisheries urged the establishment of uni- 
form laws on the Great Lakes. Four years later 
(1879) when the outlook for concerted action was 
unfavorable he recommended that the Federal 
government take over control. The first of a long 
series of interstate and international conferences 
on the Great Lakes fisheries was held on October 
17, 1883, at Detroit, Michigan. Since that year 
at least 27 such meetings have been held for the 
purpose of coordinating regulations. All have met 
with failure in reaching the main objective. Many 
excellent resolutions were adopted by these con- 
ferences, but as a rule they were promptly forgot- 
ten soon after adjournment. 

Not only did most of the recommendations of 
these public officials come to naught but also those 
offered by the various organizations that were in- 
terested in the Great Lakes fisheries and by the 
investigators of these fisheries. 


INTERNATIONAL OR FEDERAL CONTROL 


International or federal control has been rec- 
ommended by virtually all who have studied the 
situation impartially on the Great Lakes, whether 
he were a scientist, administrator, or layman. Or- 
ganizations recommended it. The American Fish- 
eries Society, the oldest (organized in 1870) and 
most active association of its kind in North Amer- 
ica, whose membership has always included nearly 
all the leading fishery administrators, fish-cultur- 
ists, and fishery biologists of the United States 
and Canada has repeatedly urged federal control 
of the Great Lakes fisheries. The Fourth Interna- 
tional Fisheries Congress held in Washington in 
1908 and the former North American Fish and 
Game Protective Association expressed themselves 
in favor of federal control. More recently the 
Izaak Walton League of America adopted resolu- 
tions at its national conventions in 1940, 1941, 
and 1942 favoring a treaty with Canada similar 
to the Migratory Bird Treaty, control, so far as 
the United States is concerned, to be lodged with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Two earlier international fish commissions 
(1893 and 1908) appointed by the two countries 
likewise recommended common action through a 
treaty. Presidents Grover Cleveland, William H. 
Taft, and Woodrow Wilson, as well as Secretary 
of State William J. Bryan, were among those who 
urged the adoption of such a treaty. 


Not only did a large number of prominent and 
well-informed fishery administrators favor inter- 
national or federal control but also every scien- 
tific investigator who made extensive surveys of 
the Great Lakes fisheries with particular reference 
to their preservation. Among the scientists may 
be mentioned such outstanding Americans and 
Canadians as Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. Barton 
W. Evermann, Dr. Richard Rathbun, Dr. E, E. 
Prince, Dr. William Wakeham, Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, and Dr. Walter N. Koelz. The writer, 
himself, has conducted research on the Great 
Lakes fisheries since 1920 and, because every 
effort made during that period to secure coordi- 
nated and concerted action among the Great Lakes 
States and between the two countries has met with 
failure, he must now report his conviction that the 
required and desired uniformity will never be at- 
tained except by international or federal control 
obtained by means of a treaty with Canada. 
Further conferences will be as futile as they have 
been in the past. 

The supplemental report showed that not only 
did attempts to obtain uniform regulations by 
means of conferences and formal agreements fail 
but also that any such efforts through such a de- 
vice as a compact and discretionary powers would 
also be unsuccessful. Any interstate compact which 
includes the Province of Ontario, as it must to be 
effective, has been declared to be of questionable 
validity and contrary to the long-established policy 
of the United States government. Repeated at- 
tempts to obtain discretionary powers for the con- 
servation departments to cover the commercial 
fisheries of the Great Lakes have failed, and ex- 
perience has shown that the possession of such 
powers will not assure uniformity in regulations. 
The ceding of control over the fisheries to the Fed- 
eral government by the Great Lakes States would 


involve action by sixteen houses of the legislatures , 


and by eight Governors and would encounter such 
insurmountable difficulties that this approach to 
the problem may be looked upon as hopeless. An 
exhaustive review of all possible methods of solu- 
tion showed that a treaty with Canada is the only 
practical device available. 

Because of the unusual jurisdictional problems 
involved in the United States (in Canada the Great 
Lakes fisheries are administered by only one 
agency, the Province of Ontario), its representa- 
tives gave them particular attention. The question 
of paramount importance was: How can equal and 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Wartime Fiscal Problems in Illinois 
Ilhinois Evolves a Program for War- 
time Economy and Postwar Expansion 


By Georce B. 


Director, Department of Finance, State of Illinois 


-~ GOVERNMENT in Illinois, as elsewhere 
throughout the country, has one fundamental 
objective—to assist in winning the war. The con- 
duct of the affairs of state government during 
wartime, however, requires a careful adjustment 
of many factors. The States must continue to pro- 
vide, in the face of overwhelming federal taxes, 
for the aged, the needy and the mentally unfit and 
they must continue to perform other indispensable 
functions. The following chart illustrates the pur- 
poses for which the State of Illinois spent money 
during the last fiscal year. 

Although the States must maintain their essen- 
tial services which are so vitally a part of the 
American tradition, they must reevaluate the 
meaning of the word “essential” for the purpose 
of achieving economies whenever an opportunity 
for doing so exists. Likewise, the States must 
harmonize their programs and policies with those 
of the nation in order to implement and multiply 
the effective force of the war effort and they have 
the obligation to alter policies which either con- 
flict with or make more difficult the prosecution of 
the war program. Both courses have been pointed 
out to responsible government officials by the 
Council of State Governments. For the large 
measure of successful cooperation which exists 
between the national government and the States, 
the Council deserves both credit and gratitude. Its 
work has been well done. 

Any State which desires to contribute to the war 
effort must analyze its activities in the light of the 
following standards: (1) The efficiency of its 
legislative and administrative processes in elimi- 
nating unnecessary activities and diverting the 
savings in money, manpower, and materials to 
war-linked enterprises ; (2) the effectiveness of its 
revenue structure, present and potential; and (3) 
the competency of its agencies in marshalling its 
resources against a possible post-war depression. 

The close of the Sixty-Second Session of the 
Illinois General Assembly ante-dated Pearl Harbor 


WHERE THE 1942 STATE DOLLAR WENT 


(FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1942) 


This Chart Represents a Dollar of Actual Expense. Trust 
Funds and Transfers Are Eliminated 


'ncludes both State and Federal Share 

°State Hospitals, Prisons and Homes, and Blind Pensions 

‘Legislative, Judicial and Executive 

‘incurred for Highways, Soldiers’ Compensation and Relief 

‘Local Schools, University of Illinois, Normal Schools and Other School 
Purposes 

®Collection Cost, Supervision of Allotments, Secretary of State {Auto 
Deportment). 

7Construction, Maintenance and Policing 

8To Counties and Cities 


Less than Ten Cents of each Dollar Spent by the State went for “All 
Other Purposes" or the general functions of Government. 


by nearly six months. The laws and appropria- 
tions adopted at this session of the Legislature 
were consequently predicated upon the normal 
needs of the state government and the threatening 
international situation had not developed to the 
point where legislators had begun to think in 
terms of a war program. The first war legislation 
was adopted at a Special Session of the General 
Assembly, convened by Governor Green immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of hostilities, and supple- 
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mental war measures are being developed for sub- 
mission to the session convening in January, 1943. 

Meanwhile, the State of Illinois has attempted 
to adjust its services and programs in such a 
manner as to give priority to those activities best 
calculated to promote war work and defense. 
Among other things, it has made available to the 
United States Government many facilities of the 
University of Illinois; it has completely relin- 
quished its control over the State Employment 
Service for the purpose of permitting the Federal 


ing the spread of typhoid and other epidemics: jt 
is conducting a state-wide campaign whose object 
is to immunize its citizens against smallpox and 
diphtheria, and is providing, without cost, the 
antigens necessary to carry out this undertaking: 
it has created a state blood plasma bank to supply 
civilian needs in the event of an emergency ; and it 
has made state-owned hospital facilities available 
for the treatment of wartime civilian casualties. 
These programs are being supplemented with new 
projects. which are being developed almost daily, 


government to coordinate and consolidate its em- The State of Illinois, cognizant of the urgent og 
ployment facilities for the entire nation; it was the _ need of the Federal government for manpower and A 
first State to call a special wartime session of its materials, by executive action, has already elimi- 
Legislature; it has transferred the State Fair- nated as many non-essential functions as possible. fam 
grounds and some state parks to the United States _It is also urging local governments to discontinue atio 
Government to be used as encampments and train- spending for public works and buildings. The cials 
ing centers for the armed services; it has coop- Highway Division of the State is limiting its work witl 
erated with the United States Treasury Depart- almost exclusively to road construction desired by ing 
ment in promoting the sale of War Bonds among _ the Federal government in aid of the war effort, idly 
state employees and has itself purchased over and to the maintenance and repair of existing traf- tion 
forty-three million dollars’ worth of United States fic arteries. Labor and material shortages have by t 
Government securities; it has authorized a sub- _ reduced to an absolute minimum repair work on sw 
stantial increase in the weight and size of trucks; state penal and welfare institutions. The state Wit 
it has contributed to the conservation of rubber by government does not control an appreciable serv 
severely cutting the use of state-owned automo- amount of manpower but it has nevertheless in- will 
biles and by cooperating with the Federal govern- augurated a policy of not replacing, whenever abar 
ment in securing enforcement of the thirty-five possible, state employees who are drawn into the T 
mile an hour driving limit; it has created a State | armed services or into war production, and Gov- lecti 
Council of Defense which, among other things, | ernor Green has refused to request draft defer- Acc 
has successfully encouraged Victory Garden, scrap ment of state employees, save in cases of extreme emp 
metal, and rubber collection campaigns and which emergency. The resulting diminution of state ties, 
materially aided the federal rationing authorities _activities, while necessarily lowering the level of The 
in completing civilian registration for sugar ra- state services in some cases, has, nevertheless, been of a 
tioning; it has provided for the safeguarding of — cheerfully accepted during this troubled period, lic, 
the State’s water supply; it has appropriated ad- _and even greater curtailments will be welcomed if the 
ditional money to the State Reserve Militia; it has they will contribute to the ultimate victory. natt 
formulated emergency plans for thé coordination In order to achieve a maximum amount of mar 
of all law enforcement agencies within Illinois— administrative efficiency with the least expenditure vari 
state, federal and local; and it is exercising, of funds and with the smallest possible staff, Illi- that 
through its highway police, increased vigilance _nois is seeking to control expenditures at their thei 
against sabotage and other forms of industrial source. It has almost completed a job classifica- stat 
disruption. tion and wage standardization survey which will peal 
The need for correlating state health activities insure equal pay for comparable work throughout that 
and facilities with the war effort has stimulated the state service, which will specify definite quali- unti 
the inauguration of many new programs designed _ fications for every type of work performed by be t 
to foster the public health and forestall the occur- _ state employees and which should enable unneces- prog 
rence of epidemics. For example, Illinois through sary jobs to be eliminated by locating duplication plar 
its Department of Public Health has established and overlapping functions. A study has also been I; 
state-aided health departments in many of the conducted for the purpose of discovering improve- the 
counties ; through the Sanitary Engineering Divi- — ments which can be made in existing budgetary and a pi 
sion of the same Department, it is cooperating with accounting procedures, and as a result of this sur- den: 
army health authorities for the purpose of prevent- (Continued on page 220) dres 
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Manpower Conservation—A ‘‘Must”’ 


for Management 
State Officials Must Plan Ahead to Remedy Critical Personnel Shortages 


By JEREMIAH J. DoNovAN 
Assistant Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


— LAND of plenty, land of 132,000,000 
people, is on the threshold of famine—a 
famine of manpower. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation has already struck home heavily to state off- 
cials in all quarters of the country who are faced 
with the continually graver problem of maintain- 
ing essential public functions in the face of rap- 
idly dwindling staffs. To assume that the situa- 
tion will remedy itself without aggressive action 
by those responsible for maintaining these services 
is worse than folly; it is an invitation to chaos. 
Without a planned program of manpower con- 
servation, the day may soon arrive when States 
will be forced to cut many services drastically, or 
abandon them altogether, for lack of employees. 

Taken as a group, the forty-eight States col- 
lectively represent a large body of employment. 
According to recent and reliable estimates, state 
employees, exclusive of those in educational activi- 
ties, today number more than a half million. 
These employees are engaged in a wide variety 
of activities, some of vital importance to the pub- 
lic, others of lesser importance. Depending on 
the geographical location of the State and the 
nature of the activity, the growing shortage of 
manpower has already made its influence felt to 
varying degrees. It is safe to assume, however, 
that these shortages have nowhere yet reached 
their maximum. This, together with the fact that 
state pay rolls normally decline from summer 
peaks during the fall and winter months, means 
that the full effect of the shortage will not be felt 
until next spring. By that time, however, it will 
be too late to start laying the foundation for a 
program to conserve manpower. The time to 
plan is now. 

From one point of view, a successful attack on 
the problem of manpower shortages is not unlike 
a problem of military strategy. Indeed, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has recently said in a letter ad- 
dressed to a national meeting of public personnel 


officials, ‘“Upon officials in every governmental jur- 
isdiction . . . rests the responsibility for using their 
forces and resources as shrewdly as an able gen- 
eral directs a campaign.” However, it is not a 
case of making a heavy assault at only one point; 
what is needed is an attack all along the front. 
‘or purposes of the following discussion, the three 
main points of attack may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The maximum utilization of present per- 
sonnel. 

(2) The minimizing of employee turnover as 
much as possible by improving working conditions 
wherever possible. 

(3) The tapping of hitherto unused sources of 
labor supply. 

Suggestions for implementing each of these 
points will be outlined. The extent to which they 
are feasible in a specific state service depends, of 
course, on conditions that prevail in that locality. 

To some extent, at least, alleged manpower 
shortages are sometimes spurious. They are spuri- 
ous to whatever extent public officials seek to 
retain the “status quo” of a peacetime era now 
past. Until every effort has been made to put the 
services of present employees to the best possible 
use, it cannot truly be said that the employer is 
suffering from a shortage of manpower. Wastage 
of personnel resources by making uncontrolled 
layoffs, by using employees in work below the 
level of which they are capable, and by retaining 
an excess number of employees in activities of 
secondary importance—these are some of the 
practices requiring prompt remedial steps. 

One means for securing maximum utilization 
of personnel is by liberal use of transfers—trans- 
fers of employees from activities that are being 
tapered off to expanding activities vital to the war 
effort that are in need of added personnel. This 
cannot always be done over night ; quite often it in- 
volves a period of retraining. This brings us di- 
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rectly to a second major device: training of em- 
ployees for new work, as well as training of sub- 
standard employees up to a point where they can 
carry a full work load. To the complaint of some 
who say “There isn’t enough time for training,” 
one can point to the military forces. A year ago 
there were only a handful of bomber pilots ; today 
there are thousands. All of them have been trained 
from scratch. 

Coupled with training are two additional meas- 
ures that can be used effectively. One is a policy 
of promotion from within wherever possible. 
When a vacancy occurs in an upper level position, 
there is a very good chance that a capable substi- 
tute can be taken from the lower ranks. In addi- 
tion to being sound personnel management, such 
a policy has a tonic effect on employee morale. 

The second measure, one that will serve as an 
effective basis for transfers and promotions, is 
an inventory of employee skills. This need not 
require elaborate machinery in the average state 
service. It involves two principal steps: (1) the 
circulation of a form on which each employee de- 
scribes other types of training and experience 
which he has aside from those involved in his 
current work; and (2) an analysis of the forms 
at a central point and the preparation of a card 
index of employees who have skills adaptable to 
other necessary types of work in the state service. 
Reference is then made to this card index when 
shortages occur. 

Use oF OLDER PERSONNEL 

A further means for utilizing present personnel 
to the greatest possible extent is the deferment of 
retirement in the case of older employees, and, 
in some cases, the recalling of retired employees 
who are still physically able to return to the serv- 
ice. Many of these latter, although no longer 
able to do a full day’s work, can use their years of 
experience to advantage in training new, inex- 
perienced employees. 

These are a few of the major points at which 
attention can be directed toward making the great- 
est use of the present working force. Others will 
suggest themselves as attention is focused on the 
problem. The next point of attack, one that is 
closely related to the first, concerns the task of 
keeping the working force intact by cutting down 
unnecessary losses due to employee turnover. 

The turnover of employees in the public serv- 
ice, particularly at the state and local levels, has 
risen sharply within the last year. Part of this, 


of course, is due to enlistments in the armed 
forces, coupled with the operation of the Selective 


Service program. A very substantial portion, 
however, is due to other factors which are to 
varying degrees controllable : low pay ; uncertainty 
of employment; unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions; and, particularly for new employees, dis- 
couragement over their inability to “catch on” 
quickly. To the extent that any of these can be 
remedied they deserve serious study and positive 
action. 

It is generally true that public pay levels have 
lagged behind in their response to the economic 
forces that have raised private pay levels. One 
result of this has been a substantial migration of 
public employees to better-paying jobs elsewhere. 
In view of the very recent federal legislation, 
“freezing” hourly and daily wage rates and salary 
rates above a certain level, it is difficult tp predict 
for the moment the extent to which future pay 
adjustments will be possible. Nevertheless, there 
appears to be some latitude within which outstand- 
ing inequalities can be ironed out. To the extent 
that this is permissible under the newly established 
national economic policy, it is certainly desirable. 
However, primary emphasis should be upon reme- 
dying inequalities in pay among employees per- 
forming the same variety of work, rather than 
upon raising the over-all pay levels. 

A second point at which the pay problem can 
be attacked (again assuming that it will be per- 
missible under the new national policy) is the 
establishment of annual wage rates and guaranteed 
employment to replace hourly rates and frequent 
layoffs. A notable recent example of such a plan 
is the State of Minnesota, where employees en- 
gaged in highway maintenance and similar types 
of intermittent work have been put on a year- 
around salary. Although the new pay rates, when 
figured on an hourly basis, are slightly lower than 
the former hourly rates, the fact that employees 
are sure of a regular pay check throughout the 
year more than compensates for the difference. 
Turnover has been decreased, for employees are 
now less eager to look elsewhere for higher-paying 
temporary jobs. 

l‘inancial incentives are not the only ones that 
can be utilized to reduce turnover; indeed, it is 
short-sighted to rely on these alone. A policy of 
allowing a reasonable amount of sick leave and 
vacation with pay, based on length of service, has 
substantial value in the eyes of employees. Credit 

(Continued on page 223) 
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The 35-Mile Speed Limit 


The States Demonstrate Again Their Ability to Meet the Needs 
of the War Emergency in Prompt Action for the Good of All 


| ENEMIES of democratic institutions must 
derive cold comfort from the efficient manner 
in which the States again unanimously agreed to 
cooperate in a program designed to further the 
common defense of all—this time in making the 
35-mile speed limit effective throughout the Na- 
tion. Less than three weeks elapsed between the 
original recommendation that such a limit be im- 
posed and the announcement that all the States 
had taken adequate steps to put it into effect. 

It was the Baruch Committee report, released 
on September 10, which set off this train of 
developments. The report recommended the 35- 
mile speed limit and urged the restriction of driv- 
ing insofar as possible to necessary business, for 
the purpose of conserving the Nation’s limited 
rubber reserve. 

The Council of State Governments and the 
Governors’ Conference were thereupon requested 
to cooperate in making the speed limit effective on 
a nationwide basis by October Ist. 

On September 16, the following telegram was 
sent to the Chief Executives of all the States, 
signed by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of 
Maryland, President of the Council and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, and by Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director of the Council: 

IN VIEW OF CRITICAL SITUATION EXISTING WITH 
RESPECT TO RUBBER SUPPLY, IN UNITED STATES, 
AS EVIDENCED BY RECENT REPORT OF BARUCH 
COMMITTEE, AND IN ORDER TO TAKE ALL MEAS- 
URES POSSIBLE IMMEDIATELY FOR THE CONSERVA- 
TION OF THIS VITAL PRODUCT, IT IS URGED, AFTER 
CONSULTATION WITH FEDERAL WAR AGENCIES, 
THAT GOVERNORS ISSUE SUCH ORDERS, PROCLAMA- 
TIONS, OR STATEMENTS AS MAY BE POSSIBLE AND 


DESIRABLE FURTHER TO LIMIT SPEED LIMITS TO 
THIRTY-FIVE (35) MILES PER HOUR AS A PATRI- 
OTIC DUTY, AND THAT GOVERNORS URGE ALL CITI- 
ZENS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE STATES LIKEWISE TO 
LIMIT THEIR AUTOMOBILE DRIVING STRICTLY TO 
MATTERS OF URGENT BUSINESS. 

In response to this request, the Governors of the 
several States took prompt action, establishing 
the new speed limit by executive orders, proclama- 
tions, through their defense councils, or taking 
other action designed to achieve universal com- 
pliance. On September 27, eleven days after the 
original telegram had been sent out, Mr. Bane was 
able to wire William M. Jeffers, Rubber Admin- 
istrator of the War Production Board. that the 
““35-mile speed limit is already in effect in practi- 
cally all of the States and I am sure you can ex- 
pect full compliance well before October Ist, and 
full cooperation of the States in your efforts to 
conserve the stockpile of rubber on the wheels of 
our thirty million motor vehicles.” A_ similar 
telegram was sent the same day to Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

By September 30 all of the States were taking 
action to cooperate fully. The federal authorities 
were informed of that fact by telegram promptly 
the same day. 

The Nation’s Rubber Administrator expressed 
his gratitude to the Council in the following tele- 
gram dated October 1: 

GREATLY APPRECIATE YOUR TELEGRAM OF TODAY 
[sic] AND THE ASSISTANCE RENDERED BY YOUR 
ORGANIZATION IN OBTAINING COOPERATION OF 
THE VARIOUS STATES IN THE MATTER OF REDUC- 
ING HIGHWAY SPEEDS. 

W. M. JEFFERS, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


State Governments.) 


WARTIME SPEED LIMIT ACT 


Except where a lower maximum rate of speed is prescribed therefor by or pursuant to any law, ordinance 
or resolution, the maximum rate of speed for motor vehicles and motorcycles, for and during the period of 
the existing state of war, shall be thirty-five miles an hour. Any person who shall hereafter operate a motor 
vehicle or motorcycle on the streets or highways in this State in excess of such maximum rate of speed 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. (Section 1 of an act prepared by the Drafting Committee of the Council of 
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THE STATES IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


State Surpluses 


FoR THE FIRST TIME since pre-depression days, a major- 
ity of the States will face a problem this year, not of 
obtaining funds to meet their obligations, but of dis- 
posing efficiently of large surpluses which remain after 
such obligations have been met. The steady rise in the 
national income since the beginning of the war has re- 
sulted in a corresponding rise in state revenues from a 
number of sources (see STATE GOVERNMENT, October, 
1942, page 195). At the same time, state officials realize 
the necessity of avoiding any expansion of state expendi- 
tures which may be in opposition to the President’s anti- 
inflation policies. Efforts are therefore being made to 
utilize state surpluses in a manner which will both fur- 
ther the national defense program, and safeguard the 
fiscal position of the States during the period of post- 
war demobilization. 


Reports FROM the office of California’s State Controller 
indicate that a large portion of that State’s surplus will 
go directly into the war effort. To date, $13,192,950 
of California’s unneeded cash has been invested in war 
bonds. 


WisconsIN, likewise, is reported to have invested some 
$10,000,000 of its general fund surplus in short-term 
federal bonds. As in a number of similar cases, pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the state government to 
reduce taxes, but fear of what financial emergencies the 
future may bring has thus far prevented such action. 


Tue VIRGINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY, in its special ses- 
sion (September 29-October 1) approved a plan sub- 
mitted by Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr. to invest 
surplus state funds for the gradual liquidation of the 
state debt of $18,550,000. The plan calls for the purchase 
of federal securities, to mature at the same time as the 
State’s non-callable bonds. The last of these mature in 
1966. The interest on the federal bonds will offset, to a 
large extent, the servicing of the state debt. 


Speed Limit 


Tue State Roap Commission of West Virginia has 
undertaken to erect new speed signs as a means of carry- 
ing out the national speed limit of thirty-five miles an 
hour. The first of several thousand such signs has been 
put in place. Reading “War Speed—35 Miles,” they are 
to be pasted over the speed signs already in use through- 
out the State. The problem posed by signs already 
erected providing for higher speeds is leading other 
States to adopt similar measures. 


Children in Wartime 


A STATE PROGRAM for safeguarding children in wartime 
is being initiated by the Children’s Bureau Commission 
on Children in Wartime, in consultation with the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. A statement formulated by these 
groups is being circulated to state and local defense 
councils, with the suggestion that any state program on 
this subject should be planned and coordinated by a 
committee or sub-committee of the defense council in 
each State. Such a committee would comprise a small 
working unit, with representation from state depart- 
ments of welfare, health, education, labor, and from 
private agencies concerned with children. 
of the group would include the promotion of needed 
state legislation, the securement of funds, the strengthen- 
ing of the work of agencies responsible for services to 


Functions 


children and families, and the development of closer co- 
ordination between the work of the various agencies. 


Public Works 


THE STATE PLANNING Boarp in Wisconsin has recently 
employed a staff member whose duty it will be to assist 
local governments in the preparation of long-range 
programs of public work. This task was formerly car- 
ried on by the Federal Government's Public Works 
Programming Office, but this agency ceased to operate 
on July a 

This cooperative plan was set up in connection with 
a survey of state institutions by the State Planning 
Board. 


necessary and that it was desirable to continue it under 


It was agreed that such a work program was 


state and local auspices even though federal assistance 
was no longer available. In future, however, the various 
local governmental units desiring to set up public works 
programs will do the greater portion of the work them- 
selves, with such advice and assistance as the limitations 
of the state staff will permit. 


Antiquities to Scrap 


THE ORNAMENTAL FENCES, antiquated cannon, and 
other metal objects which have graced state-owned 
property for many decades will be less numerous in the 
future because of the current drive for scrap metal. 
Governor Lehman has instructed state employees in 
New York to collect disposable scrap in their depart- 
ments, as well as old cannon in the State’s possession. 
By order of Governor Saltonstall, fences surrounding 
the grounds of the Massachusetts State House are being 


salvaged. 
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Great Lakes Fisheries 


(Continued from page 212) 


impartial representation of properly qualified per- 
sonnel be obtained for eight sovereign states? 

At the present time two types of treaties are in 
existence covering the wildlife common to the 
United States and Canada. The halibut and sal- 
mon conventions established commissions with 
authority to act. The Migratory Bird Treaty dele- 
gated powers to an established department of the 
Federal government, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. For numerous reasons which were discussed 
in the report the United States representatives of 
the Board recommended the latter type of treaty 
for the Great Lakes fisheries. By the adoption of 
such a treaty the existing and long-established fa- 
cilities of the Federal government in this country 
and of the Province of Ontario in Canada may be 
made available, and the transfer of jurisdiction in 
the United States would be accompanied with a 
minimum amount of confusion and disturbance. 


FISHERIES RECOMING DEPLETED 


Action leading towards the adoption of an in- 
ternational treaty should be initiated at once since 
the conclusion of such a convention is at best a 
long drawn-out process and the need for it is ur- 
gent. The supplemental report has shown that in 
general the production of many of the more de- 
sirable species of fish has been reduced in each 
lake. These fishes are much less abundant now 
than in the early years of manpower and crude 
equipment. With a decrease in take there has gen- 
erally developed ari increase in fishing efficiency, a 
liberalization of restrictions, and a relaxation of 
enforcement. The history of the Great Lakes 
fisheries seems to have been one of abuse. The 
need for corrective measures is urgent. In the past 
maintenance of or increase in production was pos- 
sible for certain species because of the improve- 
ment or increase of operating equipment and the 
extension of fishing grounds. Now, however, the 
industry has virtually reached its peak of efficiency 
and nearly all the important fishing grounds within 
reach of the United States fishermen have been 
exploited. A fishery that collapses under present 
conditions must be rehabilitated ; there are no new 
territories to conquer. 

The conclusions reached by a study of the sta- 
tistics of catch were substantiated to a remarkable 
degree by the testimony of the 670 United States 
commercial fishermen who submitted their ques- 


tionnaires. These men had an average of 21.4 
years of experience on the Great Lakes. The ma- 
jority opinion indicated that the abundance of 
most of the more desirable fishes had declined. 

Many scientific surveys indicated that the major 
factors in the reduction of the Great Lakes fishes 
were undoubtedly overfishing and unwise fishing. 
Pollution was a contributing factor especially in 
the inshore and enclosed waters. Once again the 
commercial fishermen of the United States sup- 
ported the scientists for they, too, attributed the 
decline of the fisheries to these actions of man. 

Obviously, to improve fishing it becomes neces- 
sary to regulate the dominating controllable fac- 
tors involved in it. It is not surprising, then, to 
learn that the United States fishermen on every 
lake recommended better control of the fishing in- 
dustry including the marketing and interstate 
traffic of fish. The commercial fishermen of the 
United States submitted some 6,456 specific rec- 
ommendations which were classified and studied 
by the United States members of the Board. Bet- 
ter protection of spawning fish, elimination of the 
habitual violator, prevention of pollution, planting 
of more hatchery fish, control of markets, control 
of interstate traffic, abolition of roving fishermen, 
extension of research, and uniformity in measur- 
ing the mesh in nets were the leading remedial 
measures proposed. 


UNIFORMITY OF REGULATIONS 


Further, more than ninety per cent of these fish- 
ermen favored uniform regulations on the size 
of mesh, depth of nets, minimum size limits of 


fish, closed seasons, and type of gear on a lake 


where conditions are similar or where the same 
species of fish are taken. Eighty-two per cent of 
the men favored uniformity for all regulations. 
On every lake the majority of the United States 
producers favored some control other than the 
present divided state control. Sixty-eight per cent 
of these fishermen who responded would not op- 
pose control by an international commission if 
that were the only means of obtaining uniform 
laws. It is of interest to note that these men de- 
sired international or federal control for Lake 
Michigan, which is wholly within the United 
States, as well as for the other Great Lakes. Fur- 
ther, such a change of jurisdiction should ap- 
ply to both commercial and sport fishing. With 
this opinion the sportsmen of the United States, 
including many representatives of sportsmen or- 
ganizations who testified, are in wholehearted 
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agreement. The present official representatives of 
five of the eight state conservation departments 
likewise have gone on record in favor of some 
form of federal control of the Great Lakes fisheries 
now under their jurisdiction. Two departments 
have made no commitments and the third (Ohio) 
has now registered opposition to federal control 
although previously it had been one of the prin- 
cipal and most active proponents of such control. 

From the preceding discussion it is clear that 
the majority of every important United States 
group specifically interested in the conservation of 
the Great Lakes fisheries, both commercial and 
sport, demands the following measures in order 
to stem the decline in these fisheries and to enact 
proper and effective management practices: (1 ) 
international or federal control; (2) uniform reg- 
ulations and enforcement ; and (3) more effective 
management practices. These groups comprise 
fishery administrators (state and federal ), investi- 
gating scientists, commercial fishermen, sports- 
men, conservation departments, organizations 
(scientific and sportsmen), and the three interna- 
tional commissions that have surveyed the Great 
Lakes fisheries. Surely with such an array of pub- 
lic opinion and of power backing up the recom- 
mendations of the present International Board of 
Inquiry there should be no difficulty or hesitation 
in the consummation of a convention insofar as 
the United States is concerned. 

The United States members of the Board have 
included in their report a list of suggestions that 
should be considered in drawing up the recom- 
mended treaty. The more important items pro- 
vided: (1) designation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service as the regulatory body for United States 
waters; (2) reciprocal enforcement with the 
Great Lakes States; (3) grant of power to the 
Great Lakes States to make additional restrictions 
not inconsistent with the convention; (4) United 
States control over the licensing of fishermen, but 
the fees to be retained by the States; (5) continu- 
ation of research and fish-cultural operations ; (6) 
collection of adequate statistics of catch; (7) es- 
tablishment of an advisory committee; and (8) 
holding of at least one public hearing on each lake 
each year to discuss and review any proposed 
changes in regulations or other recommendations. 

The supplementary report also lists a group of 
practical problems that require study to provide a 
sound basis for management of the fisheries in 
United States waters. 

Members of the Board of Inquiry whose work 


has now been completed include: Hubert R. Gal- 
lagher, Chairman, Assistant Director, Council of 
State Governments, Chicago, Illinois; A. G 
Huntsman, Secretary, Consulting Director, Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Toronto, Op- 
tario; John Van Oosten, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and D. J. Taylor, 
Deputy Minister, Game and Fisheries Depart. 
ment, Toronto, Ontario. 


Wartime Fiscal Problems 


(Continued from page 214) 


vey, legislation designed to improve state budget- 
ing and accounting techniques is being prepared 
for submission to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. It is expected that these new 
procedures, if adopted by the Legislature, will re- 
sult in substantial economies to the State while at 
the same time providing an immediate check upon 
expenditures. A new budget division, created in 
recent months, is already in effective operation, 
and it will be of great assistance in pruning re- 
quests for unnecessary appropriations. 

While one of the most important contributions 
Illinois can make to the war effort is to maintain 
its solvency, it faces, nevertheless, an uncertain 
and unpredictable financial future. Real and per- 
sonal property taxes, which for over a hundred 
years were Illinois’ primary source of revenue, 
have been allocated to county and municipal gov- 
ernments within the State, and have been aban- 
doned by the state government. Even if Illinois 
were to return to this mode of taxation and were to 
secure an amount equivalent to that which it for- 
merly realized from these sources, the revenue de- 
rived in this manner would amount only to a small 
percentage of the total amount needed to finance 
the vastly expanded functions which the state gov- 
ernment has been compelled to assume during the 
last decade. Furthermore, Illinois operates on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and collections from real and 
personal property taxes levied in 1943 would not 
be made until well into 1944. Illinois is in the 
position of being forced, by its State Constitution, 
to rely for most of its revenue on general and 
special sales taxation and of being unable, without 
amending its Constitution, to levy a graduated 
income tax. To amend the Constitution requires 
a vote of the majority of those voting at the gen- 
eral election in which the amendment is submitted, 
a procedure which converts the failure to vote on 
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an amendment into a vote against it. Repeatedly 
amendments have failed of adoption though many 
have received a majority of votes cast on the prop- 
gsition. It therefore becomes necessary for the 
state government to operate within the present 
constitutional limitations and as war conditions 
drastically reduce the volume of civilian sales the 
loss of revenue will be great. 

The importance of the general sales tax in IIli- 
nois can readily be seen by the fact that it pro- 
duced, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, over 
fifty per cent of the State’s revenue, exclusive of 
highway funds, trust funds and federal grants-in- 
aid. The following chart graphically illustrates the 
dependency of the State on sales tax collections. 


WHERE THE 1942 STATE DOLLAR CAME FROM 


(FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1942) 


This Chart Represents a Dollar of Current Revenue. Trust 
Funds and Treasury Balance Not Included 


RETAILERS’ OCCUPATION TAX 
(Sales Tax) 


LIQUOR TAXES 9% 
(Gallonage 
Licenses 4c) 


MOTOR VEHICLE, 
DRIVERS’ AND 
CHAUFFEURS 
LICENSES 
10c 


The Department of Finance Administers the Retailers’ Occupation Tax, 
the Motor Fuel Tax, the Utility Tax, the Cigarette Tax, the Crude Oil 
Production Tax and the Liquor Gallonage Tax. These Taxes Accounted 
for 66 cents out of each Dollar of Current Revenue during the Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1942. 


The revenue producing effectiveness of the sales 
tax for the duration of the war, however, is 
weighted with imponderables. After an unprece- 
dented increase in sales tax collections for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1942, which resulted in a 
general fund balance of over thirty-seven million 
dollars, there has been, during more recent 
months, a definite leveling off and there are un- 
escapable indications of the beginning of a decline. 
During the month of September, 1942, Retailers’ 
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Occupation Tax collections for sales made during 
the month of August, 1942, were $6,552,422.00 
as compared to $6,987,931.00 collected during the 
month of September, 1941, for sales made during 
the month of August, 1941. A combination of fac- 
tors makes it inevitable that these collections will 
decrease even further during the months ahead. 
The virtual cessation of the production of durable 
consumer’s goods, the rationing of an increased 
number of commodities by the Federal govern- 
ment, price freezing, restrictions on consumer’s 
credit, the diversion of purchasing power from the 
normal channels of trade through such media as 
heavier federal taxes, the purchasing of war 
bonds, and the induction of men into the armed 
forces of the nation, have already contributed to 
the lessening of retail buying and the narrowing 
of the sales tax base. These factors can be expected 
to continue for the duration of the war. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Finance of Illinois, on 
November 1, 1941, adopted a policy of exempting, 
from the measure of the sales tax, receipts from 
sales to the United States Government. A large 
percentage of the sales which are being made in 
Illinois fall into this exempted category, and the 
ratio of these sales to sales of consumer’s goods 
is rapidly increasing.* The State of Illinois co- 
operated with the Federal government in seeking 
a legal justification for permitting this exemption 
because, despite the financial loss which would be 
involved to the State of Illinois, it preferred to 
pursue a course which would enable the Federal 
government to utilize the money involved for the 
purchase of additional planes, tanks, guns, and 
other implements of war. 

Other revenues in Illinois which will be depleted 
by the impact of the war are those derived from 
the Motor Fuel Tax and the Automobile License 
Tax. The rationing of automobiles, tires, and 
gasoline cannot fail to reduce collections from 
these taxes substantially. Already there has been 
a reduction of twenty-two per cent over the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Illinois has been 
fortunate in that taxes collected under the Motor 
uel Tax Act have been paid into a special fund in 
the State Treasury to be used entirely for highway 
purposes and the loss of this revenue will be felt 


*If and when the [Illinois Legislature removes food from 
the sales tax base, as the result of the adoption of a 
Constitutional amendment which is being submitted for a 
vote of the people at the November, 1942, general elec- 
tion, it has been estimated that sales tax collections will 
be lowered by approximately twenty-five per cent. 
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only in the field of road construction and mainte- 
nance. Many States, however, which have depended 
upon a portion of their gasoline tax collections for 
continuing the ordinary operations of state gov- 
ernment will find themselves faced with serious 
problems. Illinois liquor taxes may also be affected 
since the federal rationing authorities have al- 
ready ordered a cessation in the production of 
most alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. 
While the remaining sources of revenue—such as 
the Public Utility Gross Receipts Tax, the Cigar- 
ette Tax, the Inheritance Tax, License Taxes, In- 
surance and Severance Taxes and Miscellaneous 
Fees—should not be seriously affected by the war, 
all these taxes combined, as Chart No. 2 indicates, 
account for only a small percentage of the State’s 
revenue. 

Even though tax collections remain relatively 
constant for some time and even though Illinois 
may continue to maintain or increase the surplus 
in the treasury during the next few months, there 
seems to be a grave danger of this carefully nur- 
tured surplus deteriorating if and when the level 
of state income sinks below the level of necessary 
state expenditures. It is to be hoped that this even- 
tuality will not occur. Using surpluses to meet cur- 
rent obligations not only is unwise fiscal policy but 
in Illinois it would dissipate treasury funds which 
might much more advantageously be used for the 
purchase of United States Government securities 
or sterilized and protected for the purpose of meet- 
ing the innumerable post-war needs which can al- 
ready be foreseen—increased hospital facilities for 
returning soldiers and war- shocked veterans, ac- 
celerated construction of highways to replace 
roads torn up by heavy truck and military traffic, 
erection of public buildings, and the like. 

Ideally, the surplus in the State Treasury if it 
is maintained or increased should be devoted 
strictly to post-war purposes. There are, however, 
many practical difficulties which will unquestion- 
ably militate against the sterilization of the exist- 
ing surplus for post-war uses. For example, pres- 
sures have already been brought by many persons 
and organizations who desire to spend some of this 
money for non-essential purposes and by state em- 
ployees who desire salary increases in order to 
assist them in meeting the rising cost of living. 
Nor in all fairness is this desire for salary in- 
creases entirely unjustified. As the cost of living 
has risen, industrial wages have kept pace with the 
excessive consumers’ goods prices occasioned by 
the rise, but salary standards in state government, 
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set by the Legislature at pre-war levels, have re. 
mained constant. The consequence has been that 
many employees have left the state service to se- 
cure jobs at higher wages. Perhaps true economy 
would suggest that instead of replacing state work- 
ers who leave, the State should grant increases jn 
pay to those who remain to encourage them to 
redouble their efforts for the purpose of complet- 
ing all the work previously done by a larger num- 
ber of employees. As the war develops it is cer- 
tain that many other reasonable proposals involy- 
ing expenditures of money from the surplus will 
be presented. 

However, when the war is over the boys will be 
coming back, millions of them, hard and wiry, 
inured to blood and suffering, and expecting to 
inherit the fruits of the Democracy they have 
fought to save. Millions of others released from 
the manufacture of war materials may be forced 
to shift for themselves until such time as private 
enterprise can readjust itself to a new type of 
productive output. Many women who are securing 
employment today in types of work which were 
previously not open to women may not be too will- 
ing to withdraw themselves as competitors of men 
for similar kinds of work after the war is over, 
During the period between the war’s end and the 
completion of this readjustment, the United States 
will be faced with one of the greatest tasks in its 
history. If the period immediately following the 
war is one which is fraught with serious prob- 
lems of unemployment, disrupted homes, and other 
forms of economic and social dislocation, the 
States should be prepared, financially and morally, 
to take decisive action to mitigate these hardships. 
It will have served little to have saved American 
institutions if the explosive combination of idle 
men and ideological concepts, generated by the 
war, spark each other into violent combustion. 

Of course the war may not be followed by a 
severe depression. The army may decide to release 
its soldiers by degrees, rather than all at once, al- 
though if it does, it will maintain during peace- 
time under military control a great body of men 
who are serving no useful purpose. The govern- 
ment may also demobilize industry gradually by 
permitting war enterprises to continue to produce 
instruments of war while retooling for peace-time 
production. The adoption of a program calling for 
gradual demobilization of the armed forces and 
of industry is still conjectural, however, and we 
may as well be realistic enough to recognize the 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Manpower 
(Continued from page 216) 


unions, group insurance plans, and similar means 
for promoting employee welfare also have value. 
Finally, turnover can be reduced by giving at- 
tention to working conditions. Improvement of 
lighting and sanitation, and the maintendnce of 
premises in good repair all have an influence on 
raising employee morale. 

Considered individually, some of the points that 
have just been covered may not appear to be 
worthy of attention. However, their combined 
effect will be readily detected in a decrease in the 
number of resignations and “quits.” If the an- 
nual turnover rate in a working force of 5,000 
employees can be decreased ten per cent by means 
such as these, the employer has done better than 
if he were able to hire 500 new employees, for he 
is thereby retaining the services of 500 experi- 
enced workers. Moreover, steps that are taken 
to improve the conditions of state employment 
are of great help in the task of recruiting new 
employees—the third major point of this dis- 
cussion. 

TAPPING NEW SOURCES 

In a recent broadcast, Adolph Hitler is reported 
to have claimed that the United States today, with 
all its manpower shortages, still has 13,000,000 
unemployed. Although “der Fuehrer” was un- 
doubtedly carried away by his own enthusiasm, 
the fact remains that there are still a substantial 
number of employable persons who either need 
work or can be put to work if suitable adjustments 
are made. It is from this hitherto-untapped reser- 
voir of manpower that the public service, as well 
as private industry, must draw the majority of 
its future replacements. 

What are some of these employable groups ? 

Perhaps the largest untapped source of new em- 
ployees consists of the womanpower of the coun- 
try. Taboos against married women; reluctance 
to employ women in certain types of work; preju- 
dices against hiring women at all—these are some 
of the factors that have operated to blind many 
employers to an excellent solution to their replace- 
ment problems. Those who have broken down 
these barriers have, almost without exception, 


.found that women do many jobs as well as men, 


and some of them better. It is certainly a sound 
and logical move to analyze every type of work in 
the state service to determine whether it is ab- 


solutely essential that a man fill the job. If not, the 
chances are more than even that a woman can 
be found who will do the work satisfactorily. 

The second great group of employables consists 
of those who fall under the ban of racial dis- 
crimination. There are those who, because of tra- 
dition or personal bias, may look askance at any 
such move. It is well to remember, however, that 
“democracy” is more than a catch-word. The 
perpetuation of such discrimination is more than 
a barrier to the solution of manpower problems; 
it is a powerful weapon in the hands of Axis 
propagandists. 

Handicapped persons represent a third source 
of manpower replacements. Judging from the 
experience of a number of employers who have 
engaged persons with subnormal vision or hear- 
ing, or with other minor handicaps, such persons 
make excellent employees. It is necessary, of 
course, to assign them to types of works wherein 
their handicaps are not real obstacles. In this con- 
nection it is noteworthy that, contrary to popular 
belief, studies have shown that handicapped em- 
ployees have fewer accidents than average. They 
are aware of their handicaps and are consequently 
more careful. 

Another important phase of the search for new 
sources of manpower is the re-examination of pre- 
vailing employment practices to determine whether 
customs or regulations have raised artificial and 
unnecessary barriers against employment. There 
are a number of these barriers: residence restric- 
tions, age limits, and the like. In a state service 
where operating departments are hard put to main- 
tain necessary activities, it is quite difficult to 
justify restrictions against nonresidents and older 
workers. 


CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION 


The sources of manpower that have been men- 
tioned above are by no means the only ones. 
Nevertheless, their enumeration serves to under- 
score the fact that there are still unused reserves 
awaiting call. Planned action is required to tap 
these sources and make fullest use of them. This 
leads to the final and, perhaps, most important 
aspect of this discussion. 

As those who have already attempted to cope 
with the problem will testify, manpower conser- 
vation requires centralized planning, an over-all 
policy, and coordinated execution. Little progress 
will be made if officials of each state department 
embark on their own program without heed for 
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the rest. Well-intentioned though they may be, 
they will soon find that they are working at cross 
purposes. 

A substantial number of States already have 
within their administrative framework a central 
personnel agency. In such instances, the machinery 
is already at hand to carry out a service-wide man- 
power conservation program. In those States 
wherein no central personnel agency has yet been 
established to serve the operating departments, 
the critical nature of the present situation presents 
a powerful argument for immediate action in that 
direction. Centralized personnel administration 
is sound business management during peace time; 
in war time it is a vital necessity. 

The battle to maintain essential public services 
under conditions that are prevailing today puts 
public management to its severest test. It is a 
battle that can be won, however, with the help of 
an over-all plan of attack, executive leadership, 
and teamwork all down the line. 


Wartime Fiscal Problems 
(Continued from page 222) 


genuine possibility of a post-war depression and 
to plan accordingly. 

If the post-war problem of readjusting our 
citizenry to civilian life and of shifting industry 
from war-time to peace-time production creates, 
as it may, a gap which is too wide for industry to 
bridge under its own power, it is almost a foregone 
conclusion that some government or governments 
will step in to direct, and, if necessary, to control 
the transition. The Federal government is too 
deeply engrossed with the necessity of winning 
the life and death struggle in which we are en- 
gaged to be expected to bear the burden of formu- 
lating all the plans for post-war rehabilitation. 
Now, and for the duration of the war, the Federal 
government must labor under the most severe fi- 
nancial burdens, straining its financial fabric al- 
most to the breaking point. The Federal govern- 
ment is already confronted with the largest debt in 
its history. By the time the war is completed, the 
amount of that debt may be multiplied many-fold. 
Consequently the burden of financing many nec- 
essary post-war activities should be assumed by 
the state governments, and the States should be 
prepared to shoulder this responsibility. The best 
way in which they can prepare themselves to meet 
their post-war obligations in this respect is to ac- 
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cumulate and safeguard surpluses and to plan 
concretely for the effective spending of this accy- 
mulated money upon projects calculated to provide 
employment and services which it may be neces- 
sary to make available during the post-war period 
of readjustment. 

Furthermore, by exercising strict economy now 
the States can postpone until after the war the exe- 
cution of many tasks whose performance then can 
aid in achieving these objectives. If the States are 
caught short as they were in the depression of the 
nineteen thirties the people will insist upon action 
by the Federal government before they will permit 
themselves to be victimized by anarchy. The Fed- 
eral government’s action, in that event, being more 
or less forced and spontaneous, may of necessity be 
the drastic action of desperation and may be char- 
acterized by the tactics of one who has drunk 
deeply of power and who has become intoxicated 
with might. Such a possibility presents an unpleas- 
ant prospect—one which a democratic people may 
well hope to avoid. It can be avoided if our leaders 
in the governments of the several States are far- 
sighted enough and courageous enough to com- 
mence immediately the job of formulating sub- 
stantial plans for future execution. Furthermore, 
responsible leadership on the part of state govern- 
ments in the post-war era will serve immeasurably 
to increase the prestige of the States as vital or- 
gans in the federal structure and to justify in the 
minds of the people their continued existence as 
essential institutions. 

The fiscal problems of Illinois are already nu- 
merous and pressing, and these problems will un- 
doubtedly increase both in number and in scope as 
the war continues. It is impossible to anticipate 
what all of our problems will be. Nevertheless the 
fact that the State has already met those problems 
which have arisen with at least a reasonable de- 
gree of success is encouraging and justifies an 
optimistic prognosis for the future. By taking in 
our fiscal belts now we shall be better prepared for 
whatever lies ahead. 


Attorneys General Meet 

Tue THirty-stxtH conference of the National 
Association of Attorneys General will be held at 
the Hotel Statler in St. Louis, Missouri, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 23 and 24. Abram P. 
Staples, Attorney General of Virginia and Presi- 
dent of the Association will officiate. Proposed 
war legislation and state problems resulting from 
emergency action will be discussed. 
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Legislative Sessions 


SESSIONS 
Years in Which 1943 LIMIT DAYS 

State Sessions Are Held Date of Convening Regular Special 
ALABAMA Odd (a) May 4 60 30 
ARIZONA Odd January 11 60 20 
ARKANSAS Odd January 11 60 15 
CALIFORNIA Odd January 4 None(b) None 
COLORADO. Odd January 6 None None 
CONNECTICUT. Odd January 6 150 None 
DELAWARE. Odd January 5 60 30 
FLORIDA Odd April 6 60 20 
GEORGIA Odd January 11(c) 60 None 
IDAHO Odd January 4 60 20 
ILLINOIS Odd January 6 None None 
INDIANA Odd January 7 61 40 
IOWA Odd January 11 None None 
KANSAS Odd January 12 None None 
KENTUCKY Even (Meets in 1944) 60 None 
LOUISIANA Even (Meets in 1944) 60 30 
MAINE Odd January 6 None None 
MARYLAND Odd January 6 90 None 
MASSACHUSETTS Odd January 6 None None 
MICHIGAN Odd January 6 None None 
MINNESOTA. Odd January 5 90 None 
MISSISSIPPI Even (Meets in 1944) None None 
MISSOURI Odd January 6 None None 
MONTANA. Odd January 4 60 None 
NEBRASKA Odd January 5 None None 
NEVADA Odd January 18 60 20 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Odd January 6 None None 
NEW JERSEY Annual January 12 None None 
NEW MEXICO Odd January 12 60(d) None 
NEW YORK Annual January 6 None None 
NORTH CAROLINA Odd January 6 None 20 
NORTH DAKOTA Odd January 5 60 None 
OHIO Odd January 4 None None 
OKLAHOMA . Odd January 5 None None 
OREGON Odd January 11 40 2 
PENNSYLVANIA Odd January 5 None None 
RHODE ISLAND Annual January 5 60 None 
SOUTH CAROLINA Odd January 12 None None 
SOUTH DAKOTA Odd January 5 60 60 
TENNESSEE Odd January 4 None None 
TEXAS Odd’ January 12 None 30 
UTAH ; Odd January 11 60 30 
VERMONT Odd January 6 None None 
VIRGINIA. Even (Meets in 1944) 60(e) 30 
WASHINGTON Odd January 11 60 None 
WEST VIRGINIA Odd January 13 60 None 
WISCONSIN Odd January 13 None None 
WYOMING Odd January 12 10 None 


(a) Formerly once every four years. A constitutional amendment in 1939 provides that beginning in 1943 regular sessions will be held biennially. 


(6) Split or bifurcated session. 


(c) A 10-day session begins second Monday in January. Recess until second Monday after July 4 unless by concurrent resolution of the legislature 


an earlier date is set. 


(d) Constitutional amendment adopted in 1940 provides for bifureated or split session; legislature to convene for 30 days, recess for 30 days, and 


reconvene for 30 days. 


(e) May be extended up to 30 days by % vote in each house. 
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